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EDITORIALS 


—At the Pennsylvania Sales Clinic 
last weekend, it was the writer’s privi- 
lege to hear some of the country’s top 
notch salesmen tell how it can be and is being done. A 
visitor leaving a Pennsylvania meeting, be it sales 
clinic, annual convention, or what not, somehow leaves 
with the impression that these fellows are not only 
talking about sales but doing something about it. And, 
it makes little difference whether or not the particular 
individual has to do with sales, production, quality 


control or management—just about all of them, to a 
man, leave the impression that they jump out of bed 


every morning, hit the floor on a run, shouting “Buy 
Pennsylvania” as they slide down the banister and out 
the door looking for new worlds to conquer. 

[t was appropriate then that the Continental Can 
Company in the person of Ad Manager Del Johnson 
should choose such a setting for the first public show- 
ing of “The Grocer and The Canny Dragon”, which 
promotes the theme of selling canned foods 52 weeks 
in the year. Rumor has it that there are now more 
“weeks”, duly recognized and officially proclaimed than 
cai: be fit into the calendar. Rumor has it too that 
grocers are getting just a little tired of the steady 
st::am of banners, streamers and posters that would 


52 WEEKS 
A YEAR 


recuire the constant services of a corps of interior 
de orators to install. To be sure, these sales gimmicks 
ha had their place in the transition period from serv- 
ice ‘o self-service. And, undoubtedly they will continue 
to slay a part in modern grocery merchandising, but 


as he canny dragon points out, canned food sales and 
pro its will reach their maximum potential when they 
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are promoted and merchandised 52 weeks a year. 
Ideas for merchandising canned foods are endless but 
they work best when used on a continuous basis. Gro- 
cers are in business 52 weeks a year. So too are canned 
foods. They should be working with and for one an- 
other week in and week out the whole year round. 


The very fact that canners will turn out for a sales 
clinic at this time of the year when peas are in blossom, 
corn, beans and tomatoes are being planted, fruits on 
the way to maturity and plant clean-up under way, is 
pretty good evidence that the canning industry has 
arrived sales wise. Constant contact with brokers and 
customers, including regular posting on crop and pack 
progress, invitations to visit the plant while packing 
operations are under way, are just a few of the steps 
that will insure a full time, 52 weeks a year coopera- 
tive effort to help move more and more of your canned 
foods to the consumer. 


A T OM _ -—lIt would be quite wonderful if all of 
SECRETS the results of the May 5 atomic tests on 

foods could be known right now, much 
less published. But, the Atomic Energy Commission 
just doesn’t work that way, nor can it, for it takes time 
to compile the data accurately. Meanwhile the reports 
that are being made available through NCA are most 
interesting. The latest “official” release received Thurs- 
day of this week is reproduced on another page of this 
issue. Rather hard to escape the conclusion that 
canned foods will come out of this one with just one 
more feather in its “tin” cap. 
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MAURICE SIEGEL 


TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


The New Pea Grades 


The new United States Standards for Grades of 
Canned Peas are now in effect. Revised standards were 
proposed on January 1, 1954, and were used on a trial 
basis during and following the 1954 pack. This was 
succeeded by a group of industry meetings with the 
top eschelon of the canned foods grading section of 
the Production and Marketing Administration. An- 
other proposed revision of the standards was made in 
February 1955. These were discussed by sectional 
representatives of the pea canners in Chicago. On 
March 19, 1955, a further revised standard was issued. 
After the written and oral discussion of these stand- 
ards came the publication on May 13, 1955, of the pres- 
ent standards. 

After all of this co-operative work between industry 
and government the present standards can be expected 
to reflect a greater unanimity of grade determination 
than any that have been issued heretofore. Much can 
be accomplished when interested parties are willing to 
sit around a conference table and dispassionately dis- 
cuss their differences of opinion. 


POINTS 


The minimum point scores for the respective grades 
are 90 for fancy, 80 for extra standard and 70 for 
standard. This is in contrast with the 90, 75, and 60 
point minima of the 1942 standards. 

The size of the peas is not a factor of quality. Can- 
ners, however, are cautioned to check the efficiency of 
their grading operation, otherwise grading certificates 
may indicate any marked deviation from the indicated 
or labeled grade. 

There has been a change in the points allocated to 
some of the factors governing grade. These are shown 
herewith. 

Score Points 


New 1954 
Standard Proposed 1942 
Factor 1955 Standard Standard 
10 10 10 
10 20 15 
30 30 30 
Maturity & Tenderness.. 50 40 45 


LIMITING RULES 


A limiting rule governs all scoring that falls in the 
substandard range. If a can of peas is classified as sub- 
standard under any factor, it is automatically graded 
substandard. The limiting rule applies also in each 
grade for the factors of “Defects” and “Tenderness 
and maturity”. In other words, if the score for either 
of these factors falls in the Standard range, sample 
cannot be graded higher than standard—if in the extra 
standard range, not higher than extra standard. A 
partial limiting rule is applied on color—when score 
falls in standard range for this factor, sample may not 
earn higher than extra standard rating. 


SCORING FACTORS 


There has been no change in the scoring for liquor. 
If the liquor score falls below seven points, the peas 
cannot be graded above substandard. 


The importance of color in the grading is considered 
of less significance than heretofore and that of matur- 
ity of greater significance. One half or fifty of the 
total of one hundred points are now allotted to matur- 
ity. This is well in line with industry thinking. 
Although it is said that we eat with our eyes, any 
second sampling of food is generally governed by the 
stimulation of the taste buds. 


The so-called blond peas are now graded under color. 
The allowable number present are subject to adminis- 
trative tolerance but are tentatively set at 1 percent 
for Grade A, 2 percent for Grade B and 4 percent for 
Grade C. Where the color of the canned peas is given 
a score of 5 points (Grade C classication) the peas may 
not be graded higher than U. S. Grade B. 


The measurement of defects has been made more 
objective by classifying and defining the defects. 
Where possible, the defective areas are measured or 
the numbers counted. All scoring for defects is based 
upon 50 oz. (3 No. 303 cans) or 100 oz. of peas (6 No. 
303 cans). It is possible that the requirements for 
U. S. Grade A or Fancy may be a little severe. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Ty Young, Sales Manager of Chas. G. Summers, Jr., Inc., and 
Chairman of the PCA Sales and Merchandising Committee gets 
the speakers in tune for the Friday morning session of the 4th 
Annual Pennsylvania Canners Sales Clinic. Young is seated at 
the piano—standing left to right are: Del Johnson, Continental 
Can Company; Jack Grey, Executive Secretary of PCA; Robert 
Gary of Economy Stores Warehouse Co., Johnstown; and Jim 
Weaver of the James A. Weaver Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Canners 
Discuss Sales Techniques 


The Fourth Annual Sales Clinic of the 
Pennsylvania Canners held at Bedford 
Springs Hotel, Bedford, Pennsylvania, 
May 13 and 14, attracted more than 150 
canners and members of the allied in- 
dustry. 

Following official greeting by George 
C. Lambert, Association President, Jack 
R. Grey, Executive Secretary, set the 
stage for the two day meeting: first, by 
reviewing the past progress made by 
Pennsylvania Canners; and second—by 
outlining tomorrow’s market and _ its 
challenges, along with the many phases 
of competition to be faced in that market. 

Mr. Grey compared the 1930-1934 pack 
statistics of snap beans, peas, tomatoes 
anc corn with the 1950-1954 pack fig- 
urcs. Pennsylvania’s increase, percent- 
age-wise, was roughly double that made 
by ‘he entire canning industry. This 
prov ress, according to the speaker, was 
due to the fact that Pennsylvania Can- 
ner~ have always insisted upon and have 
a1 jutation for packing a quality prod- 
uct: and, because they have been selling. 
was then pointed out that consump- 
tio’ vise as well as population-wise, the 
ma <et for all food items was sure to 
inc case in the future. Canners were told 
th: to get their share of this ever- 
inc’ -asing market, they would have to 
bec ne merchandisers in every sense of 
the word, and just as important—they 
wou'd have to make ‘extra-special efforts 


= 
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to get the story of the nutritional value 
of canned foods across to the consumer. 


BROKERS MOST EFFECTIVE 


James A. Weaver from the company 
of the same name, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, next emphasized to the group that 
“Canned Food Brokers Can Do the Most 
Effective Sales Job for the Canners.” He 
said that as long as two people are ask- 
ing for the same consumer dollar, food 
salesmen are necessary, and that food 
brokers are actually in a position to do 
a better job for the canner for less 
money. More than that, however, a brok- 
er as an item of expense, is one that 
fluctuates with the volume of business 
that is done. Food brokers, he said, with 
their intimate knowledge of the market, 
provide the sales force so necessary in 
today’s economy. 


Winding up his address, Weaver re- 
iterated the thirteen attributes for good 
food brokers as drawn up at a recent 
meeting of the National Food Brokers 
Association’s Merchandising Committee; 
he went one step further and stated thir- 
teen attributes of a good principal. 


THE CANNY DRAGON 
A public premier showing of Conti- 
nental Can Company’s movie — “The 
Grocer and the Canny Dragon”, a 12- 
minute show, full of fun, in color and 
sound, was presented by Del Johnson, 


Bob Free, Vice-President of Hungerford Packing Company 
and Chairman of the 4th annual PCA Golf Tournament, dis- 
cusses the Saturday morning’s program with the participants. 
Left to right are: Bob Free, Jack Sunley of American Can Com- 
pany; Royal Dadmun, Royal Dadmun and Associates; J. S. Tay- 
lor of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours; and Ken Hamel of Owens- 
Illinois. The “Clinic” was held at Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, on May 13 and 14. 


Continental ad manager. The film puts 
across one very important and basic idea 
—canned foods do the best job for’ re- 
tailers when they are promoted and mer- 
chandised 52 weeks a year! The movie 
is available for showing, to all those per- 
sons or organizations who have any con- 
cern with canned foods. Mr. Johnson also 
presented, with the help of slides, a 
birds-eye-view of the tremendous job 
Continental is doing in providing better 
canned foods display ideas to the food 
retailers of America. 


TRADE RELATIONS 


An address on the subject—“Estab- 
lishing an Effective Relationship with 
Today’s Canned Food Buyers” by Robert 
Gary, Manager of the Economy Stores 
Warehouse Company, Johnstown, con- 
cluded the Friday morning session. On 
this subject, Mr. Gary said—‘“A canned 
foods buyer, naturally, is interested in 
the canner who gives him what he wants, 
and he wants—quality merchandise com- 
petitively priced so that the merchandise 
he supplies can meet competition. He 
wants uniformity . . . he wants honesty 
. . . he wants service.” “In fact,” he 
said, “the people he had interviewed 
about this subject, stated that those are 
the things we are willing to pay a nickel 
a dozen more for.” Mr. Gary further 
pointed out that the canner should be 
thinking positively and promotionally, 
and should be making special effort to 
“sell” the distributor on how to use the 
publicity of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation and other organizations to in- 
crease warehouse and retail sales. 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Canning and Laboratory Equipment used in Food Processing Course at V. P.|I. 


Teaching Food Processing at V.P.I. 


Reorganization and reactivation of food processing teaching and 


research program underway. 


In addition to four year under- 


graduate curriculum, advanced courses in food processing and 
research facilities are available for graduate work. 


The Food Processing Course was 
established at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Blacksburg, Va., 8 years ago. 
Due to lack of facilities and personnel, 
the course up to now has made slow 
progress. During the past few months, 
both the personnel and the physical fa- 
cilities, with the support of the canning 
and can making industry, have been ap- 
preciably improved. 

Anthony Lopez, Professor of Horticul- 
ture in Food Processing at the Institute 
advises the “Canning Trade” that re- 
organization and reactivation of the 
teaching and research programs in the 
field of food processing is now underway. 
“We hope”, he says, “to expand rapidly 
in the future, to be of greater service to 
students and in research and extension 
work”, 

The Professor, who is responsible for 
the program, did his undergraduate work 
in Chile majoring in chemistry. After 
three years in industry in Chile, he at- 
tended the University of Massachusetts 
where in 1947 he received a Ph.D. Degree 
in Food Technology. From 1948 to 1952 
he helped organize a food products com- 
pany in Chile, becoming technical direc- 
tor. From 1952 to 1954 he was associate 
professor of food technology at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, coming to V.P.I. in 
his present capacity in September, 1954. 
He is a member of Sigma Xi, Phi Kappa 


Phi, Phi Tau Sigma (recently organized 
food technology honorary society) Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists, American 
Society for Horticultural Science and the 
American Chemical Society. 


CURRICULUM 


The curriculum for students majoring 
in Horticulture and specializing in Food 
Processing at V.P.I. is designed to give 
students a broad background in the re- 
lated basic sciences, as well as a more 
specialized concept in the study of foods 
and food processing. The students take 
courses in Horticulture, Chemistry, 
Physics, Bacteriology and Mathematics 
throughout the four year undergraduate 
program. Courses dealing specifically 
with food preservation, manufacture of 
food products, chemical and bacteriologi- 
cal food analysis, and food development 
are given in the junior and senior years. 
These advanced courses on food process- 
ing include fundamental theories and 
practical applications that provide the 
students with a technological approach 
to the problems that may be encountered 
in the food industries. Students are 
urged to also take courses related to food 
processing, but offered by other depart- 
ments of the college. These include 
Physics, Mathematics, Biology, Botany, 
General Bacteriology, Industrial Micro- 
biology, Organic Chemistry, Analytical 
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Chemistry, Biochemistry, Nutrition, 
Plant Physiology, Statistics, Agricultural 
Economics, Business Law, English and 
others. 


In addition to the four year under- 
graduate curriculum, advanced courses 
in food processing and research facilities 
are available for graduate work leading 
to the Master of Science Degree. 


COURSES 


For students specializing in Food Pro- 
cessing four regular courses are offered. 
They are: 


(1) Food Preservation. This course is 
designed as a_ general introductory 
course in food processing. Emphasis is 
placed on the standard practices of can- 
ning and freezing of fruits, vegetables, 
meats and poultry, jam and jelly mak- 
ing, and food packaging principles. Ex- 
perience is given in handling of food pro- 
cessing equipment, and in the prepara- 
tion of canned and frozen food products, 
and jams and jellies in pilot plant 
amounts. 


(2) Canning and Freezing of Fruits 
and Vegetables. This is a more advanced 
course on the principles and practices of 
canning and freezing of fruits and veye- 
tables. The different commercial canning 
and freezing operations are studied in 
greater detail. Studies are made of f1c- 
tory arrangement, sanitation, govern- 
ment regulations and operation of coim- 
mercial equipment in quantity produc- 
tion. The unit operations and proces:es 
involved in the production of frozen, 
canned, and other manufactured feod 
products are stressed. Enough theorcti- 
cal background is given to the studets 
so that they can learn and understand 
properly the hows and whys of the food 
processing operations. The causes of 
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spoilage and deterioration of canned and 
of frozen foods are also reviewed. 


(3) Principles of Food Technology. 
This course deals with the manufacture 
of vinegar, pickles, sauerkraut, fruit 
jellies, marmalades, and fruit butters. It 
also ineludes a study of the properties 
and uses of basic food ingredients, such 
as sugars, starches, flours, water, spices, 
vegetable oils, fruit acids, flavoring in- 
gredients, food colors, antioxidants and 
chemical preservatives. The effect of 
canning and freezing operations upon 
the nutritive value of foods, food laws 
and regulations, and food poisoning are 
also considered. 


(4) Analysis of Food Products. This 
course is designed to give the students a 
working knowledge of the fundamental 
principles and applications of analysis of 
raw and of processed foods. It is taught 
with the purpose in mind of showing the 
importance of food analysis for deter- 
mining the chemical composition of 
foods, and as a means of quality con- 
trol. This course involves examining 
food products for adulteration, testing 
accessory products for quality, and de- 
termining the causes of spoilage or de- 
terioration in processed foods. Physical, 
chemical, microbiological and microscopic 
methods are employed to this end. Other 
laboratory work includes the use of dif- 
ferent kinds of laboratory, field, and 
plant equipment. Evaluation and inter- 
pretation of reported data are also 
stressed. Students successfully complet- 
ing the above course are well trained for 
specialized work in quality control and 
industrial research. 


In all these courses laboratory practice 
is obtained in the manufacture and pres- 
ervation of fruit and vegetable products 
on a pilot plant level, as well as in the 
handling of such specific products as 
tomato and apple products, peaches, 
pickles, sauerkraut, and canned soups. 
Inspection and grading of processed 
foods is carried out in accordance with 
U.S.D.A. Standards and Food and Drug 
Administration Regulations. 


THEORY AND APPLICATION 


“tn our teaching program,” advises 
Professor Lopez, “we try to keep a 
proper balance between the teaching of 
the»:y and the teaching of practical ap- 
plications. We try not to overload the 
stuccnts with theory. However, due to 
the vapid technological progress which 
the ood industries are experimenting, it 
Is l.cessary now, more than it was years 
ago to give the students a broader base 
In emistry, bacteriology, physics and 
ma’ cmatics. Without proper training 
In sciences, the students would 


not c able to properly understand and 
laty utilize to a full extent some of the 
mo. -n production and quality control 


mei ods. Food processing men who lack 
pro; » training in the basic sciences al- 
reac mentioned are also at a great dis- 
adva tage when they are up against 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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The 
Crops 
That 
Never 
Stop 
Growing 


With the aid of science and the application of planned 
dusting and spraying schedules, growers have been 
consistently raising bigger, healthier crops. 


Working cooperatively with growers and the industry 
at large, Niagara can point to many accomplishments - 
that have turned improved weapons against insects 
and disease. 


In Niagara laboratories, never ending research and 
development has resulted in a steady flow of new and 
better protective materials. And friendly advisory serv- 
ice by a large corps of trained and experienced Niagara 
field men has been a big help in raising the standards of 
crop production. 


Niagara’s business has been built on service and con- 
stantly improved materials and methods. Our one aim 
is to help growers market more profitable fruits and 
vegetables. With this goal in mind Niagara will con- 
tinue to guard and support The Crops That Never 
Stop Growing. 


« 
Niagara INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


Niagara Chemical Division 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Middleport, New York, Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, 
Fla., Pompano, Fla., Wyoming, Ill., New Orleans, La., Ayer, Mass., 
Harlingen, Tex., Pecos, Tex., Yakima, Wash. Subsidiary: Pine Bluff 
Chemical Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. Canadian Associate: NAGARA BRAND 
SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario 
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Canned Food Little Damaged 
In Atomic Tests 


Detailed statements regarding the per- 
formance of heat sterilized foods in tin 
and glass exposed to the atomic blast on 
May 5, must await completion of reports 
now being prepared by technologists still 
working on the site, but information on 
some of the immediate results is now 
available. 


In the over-all exposures of all types 
of foods deemed essential to carry a 
family through an atomic bombing 
emergency the tests of commercial 
canned foods were by far the most com- 
prehensive, both in quantity and number 
of exposure locations. They totaled 908 
cases and 3,802 uncased samples, were 
exposed at 15 locations in a variety of 
domestic and industrial structures, as 
well as in the close-in localities where 
they received intense radiation and blast 
overpressures. To effect the latter, sam- 
ples were lightly buried in a few inches 
of soil. The tests also included exposures 
to demonstrate how canned foods would 
stand up in conditions of retail handling 
and storage. 


From these tests, the food experts 
hope to learn to what extent food pack- 
ages and their contents may become 
radioactive and what limitations, if any, 
must be placed on the handling of the 
containers and the consumption of the 
contents. In addition, an extensive evalu- 
ation of blast effect on containers and 
packaging is planned. 


Sampling of the foods exposed will be 
made to determine if any changes in 
taste, odor, or flavor occur. In order to 
find out whether exposure of foodstuffs 
to high radiation flux may modify the 
nutritive properties or, in certain cases, 
even create toxic substances in the food, 
long range animal feeding tests will be 
conducted—up to two years in some 
cases—with monkeys and rats. 


Although reports on these findings 
must await completion, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, in special exer- 
cises, had arranged for industry observ- 
ers to inspect conditions on the day fol- 
lowing the blast, and the visitors were 
permitted to make observations on condi- 
tions physically apparent. The observers, 
however, were not permitted to inspect 
the critical exposures nearer Ground 
Zero than 4,700 feet. At this distance 
and at greater distances from the shot 
tower the houses, industrial structures, 
and rows of trailers had been placed. 
Observers report generally that the 
canned and glass-packed foods in these 
structures suffered less physical damage 
than some of the structures themselves. 


10 


Food products in physically intact pack- 
ages were found probably acceptable for 
use. Food products as close as 4,700 feet 
from Ground Zero were substantially 
free of radioactivity. Failure of pack- 
ages was due principally to gross dis- 
lodgment from cupboards or from flying 
missiles; there was no bursting by blast 


‘overpressures. Generally, foods stored in 


basements fared better than those on 
kitchen shelves as far as damage from 
dislodgment was concerned. 


At 4,700 feet a one-story house of pre- 
cast concrete slab remained standing, al- 
though windows were blown out, furnish- 
ings crushed and twisted. Canned and 
giass-packed foods had been exposed 
here in kitchen cupboards, which had 
been slightly loosened but not dislodged. 
The food packages remained on the 
shelves and, though slightly disarranged, 
appeared intact. No bulging or breakage 
from blast pressures occurred. 


At 5,500 feet a frame house had been 
badly scorched on the side facing the 
blast, its roof torn off and windows 
blown out. Cases of foods in the base- 
ment of this house were apparently un- 
damaged although some were thrown 
from shelves to the floor. Canned and 
glass-packed foods in the kitchen cabi- 
nets also were partially toppled to the 
floor. A special “Grandma’s Pantry” ex- 
hibit which had been stored in the area 
under the basement stairs came through 
very well. “Grandma’s Pantry” was a 
special assembly of emergency foods 
selected with the idea of providing essen- 
tials to care for a family over a three- 
cay emergency period. About 300 cans 
representing about 30 different commod- 
ities were furnished FCDA for this 
project. 


At 6,800 feet an industrial building of 
heavy gauge metal construction had 
damaged roof and sides, and the windows 
were blown out. The exposure of canned 
and glass-packed foods in this building 
was one of the tests of these foods under 
retail conditions, some foods being cased 
and others uncased on shelves. Some of 
the shelvings were torn down and some 
packages thrown to the floor, although 
most remained on the shelves undam- 
aged. A 46-ounce can of tomato juice 
had been penetrated by a flying sliver of 
glass. Cases on the floor remained un- 
damaged. 


At 10,500 feet the canned and glass- 
packed foods in a kitchen cabinet with 
doors in a one-story house of precast 
concrete were undamaged, and the doors 
of the cabinet remained intact. The 
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second of the “Grandma’s Pantry” ex- 
hibits in a cupboard in a one-story frame 
rambler was in good condition. Canned 
foods on shelves in a house trailer re- 
mained partially intact but some were 
thrown to the floor. 


Reports of performance of surface ex- 
posures are not complete. A pallet load 
exposed in the open at 4,700 feet was 
found seattered with some of the cases 
ripped open and cans strewn on the 
ground. 


Participating in the tests at Nevada 
were various segments of the food and 
food packaging industry and two depart- 
ments of the government, all under the 
sponsorship of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. The industry partici- 
pants are the National Canners Associa- 
tion; the Can Manufacturers Institute; 
the Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc.; the American Meat Institute; 
and the National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers. The government partici- 
pants are the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Health, 
Edueation, and Welfare; the Meat In- 
spection Branch and the Marketing Re- 
search Division of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. é 
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SIRUP DENSITIES FOR CANNED 
KADOTA FIGS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced May 18 that effective June 15, 
1955, the densities of sirups in canned 
Kadota figs for inspection and certifica- 
tion would be changed. Sirup testing 26° 
but not more than 35° Brix would be 
“Extra heavy sirup” compared with the 
present 30° Brix or over; sirup 21° or 
more but less than 26° Brix would be 
“Heavy sirup” and compares with the 
present 25° to 30° Brix; sirup testing 
16° or more but less than 21° Brix 
would be “Light sirup” and compares 
with the present 15° to 20° Brix. The 
designation, “Medium sirup” testing 20° 
to 25° Brix will be omitted. The revised 
sirup measurements and designations 
replace those in the current U. S. Stand- 
ards for Grades of Canned Kadota Figs 
which have been in effect since Novem- 
ber 15, 1945. 


The Foster Beef Company at Manches- 
ter, N. H., was recently presented with 
the first in a series of monthly $190 
Series “E” Savings Bonds awards by 
Basic Food Materials of Vermilion, Oho. 
Basic Food Materials’ latest Are-Matic 
promotion provides for the monthly pre- 
sentation of a $100 Series “E” Savings 
Bond to the meat packer or processor 
who has done the best and most ovt- 
standing job of promoting and selling 
Aro-Matice produced food products. The 
Aro-Matic Machine is an automatic meat 
and patty molding and packaging ma- 
chine developed by Basic Food Materia's. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 
DISCUSS SALES TECHNIQUES 


(Continued from page 7) 


GOLF 


Musselman’s “Bill” Morrison, took low 
cross honors in the golf tournament for 
the third year in a row, this time in a 
drizzling rain. Don Weltmer of Brandy- 
wine Mushroom was runner-up, with 
George Lawrence of Hanover Canning 
Company third. Frank Schanne of Wil- 
liam Montgomery Company was the best 
guest golfer with Ray Wilkinson of 
Thornton Canning Company, California, 
second best. Harry Stuhldreher, featured 
speaker at the banquet, had lowest net, 
Fd Grein, Illinois Glass Company, second 
low net. Bob Free of Hungerford Pack- 
ing Company won the putting contest 
with Frank Schanne second. Tom Cline 
of State Container had the longest drive, 
Don Weltmer second longest. Jim Stew- 
art of Somerset Canning Corporation, 
was closest to the pin with Dave Wagen- 
seller of Foltz-Weissinger second closest. 
Machinery and Supply folks provided 
handsome prizes. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


The principal speaker at the banquet 
on Friday evening was Harry A. Stuhl- 
dreher, quarterback of the immortal 
“Four Horsemen of Notre Dame” and 
later a big-time coach at Villanova and 
Wisconsin, and now Assistant to the 
Vice-President of industrial relations, 
U. S. Steel Corporation. Mr. Stuhldreher 
gave a from-the-heart talk on the need 


for better industrial employee relations . 


as well as better relations in the home. 


SELLING THE CONSUMER 
The final session on Saturday was de- 


- voted to the need for an attractive label 


design for food products, and new ways 
to get consumers to buy the food prod- 
ucts. Labeling and packaging were dis- 
cussed for the group by Royal Dadmun, 
who has his own company in Baltimore. 

J. S. Taylor, advertising supervisor of 
k. I. Du Pont, showed and explained the 
objectives of the film—“‘The Impulse 
Payoff”. The picture was not only full 
of humorous and helpful situations and 
human interest, but offered many helpful 
facts clarifying the importance of good 
merchandising and display in a_ sales- 
rean’s day-to-day selling. 

A “Conditioning Your Market” talk by 
Ken Hamel of the Owens-Illinois Glass 
(<mpany very closely supported as well 
as supplemented the previous two items 
or the program. He gave the canners 
meny sound, practical, down-to-earth, 
y:. inexpensive ideas for increasing their 
business, 

long the same line, Jack Sunley of 
A-orican Can Company, New York 
C.’, reviewed for the canners, how and 
wt his company is doing to create a 
bi ing urge for their products. This 
sli » presentation showed the entire line 
of ull color ads that have been and will 
be .ttraeting the attention of the Ameri- 
ca: housewife to canned foods. 
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DISC DISCHARGE 
FOR GRAVITY FILLING 
AND SYRUPING 


ALL STAINLESS 
STEEL CONTACT PARTS 
FOR TIN AND 
GLASS JARS 


CRCO’s Liquid Filler and Syruper assure high- 
speed and accurate filling for all free-flowing 
liquids, wines and syrups. Available in both 12 
and 24 valve models. — Write for complete data. 
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D. H. Daggett, fisheries production 
manager of the Birds Eye Division of 
General Foods, has moved his headquar- 
ters from the Boston Fish Pier to the 
company’s Gloucester plant. In addition 
to over-all responsibility for Birds Eye 
fisheries operations in Halifax, N. S., and 
Rockland, Maine, Mr. Daggett will have 
direct operating responsibility for the 
Gloucester plant. R. K. Currie, who had 
been with Birds Eye for the past two- 
and-a-half years as assistant manager 
and manager of the Birds Eye Gloucester 
plant, has resigned to accept an execu- 
tive post with another company. 


The 34th Annual Technical Conference 
of the California Olive Industry is to be 
held at Brockway, on Lake Tahoe, June 
23 and 24, according to a formal an- 
nouncement. 


Officers of The Sugar Association, Inc., 
parent organization of Sugar Research 
Foundation, Inc. and Sugar Information, 
Inc., have re-elected the following offi- 
cers for 1955-56: Chairman of the board, 
David M. Keiser, board chairman of 
Cuban American Sugar Co.; president, 
Ernest W. Greene, vice president, Ha- 
waiian Sugar Planters Association; vice 
president, Horace Havemeyer, Jr.; presi- 
dent, National Sugar Refining Co.; vice 
president, Wallace C. Kemper, president, 
Southdown Sugars, Inc.; vice president, 
Robert H. Shields, president, U. S. Beet 
Sugar Association; treasurer, F. A. 
Davidson, president, Refined Sugars and 
Syrups, Inc.; secretary, Gunnar Fromen, 
president, Fajardo Sugar Co., and execu- 
tive director, H. B. Hass, president, 
Sugar Resarch Foundation, Inc. 


Harold O. Nelson, for several years 
Superintendent of the Toppenish, Wash- 
ington, plant of California Packing Cor- 
poration, has been appointed assistant 
division superintendent of the division 
office in Portland, Oregon. Ervin Holme, 
formerly assistant to Nelson, is the new 
superintendent at Toppenish. Other 
changes at Toppenish include the ad- 
vancement of John Ferrell from general 
foreman to assistant plant superintend- 
ent and of Everett Jacobs from foreman 
to general foreman. It has also been 
announced that William Gilliam, fore- 
man at the firm’s Yakima plant has been 
promoted to general foreman, 
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The Independence Produce Company, 
packers of “Wapsie Valley” brand canned 
poultry products, has acquired the “Pina- 


fore” brand label and will continue to 


pack and market “Pinafore” brand can- 
ned poultry products through the pres- 
ent sales organization of the Chicago 
Western Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 
The merger will provide wider distribu- 
tion of the two brands. 


Charles F. Pauler, president of the 
Guyer & Calkins Company, Freeport, 
Illinois, has recently been elected as 
president of the Illinois Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, according to a Clover 
Farm spokesman from National Head- 
quarters in Cleveland. Mr. Pauler’s 
wholesale supply house sponsors the IIli- 
nois-Wisconsin division of Clover Farm 
Stores which encompasses a large area 
in southern Wisconsin and _ northern 
Illinois. 


Campbell Soup Company has set up a 
special marketing division for frozen 
foods at Camden, New Jersey. W. Clark 
Swanson, President of the Swanson Com- 
pany, frozen food specialty packers, re- 
cently acquired by Campbell, will head 
the division with headquarters in Cam- 
den. Thus, Campbell will now have two 
marketing divisions, one for frozen foods 
and another for all other products. The 
move will not affect the present distribu- 
tion of Campbell’s and Swanson’s prod- 
ucts. 


The National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, in recognition of the growing im- 
portance of the industrial and institu- 
tional field in the food industry, have ap- 
pointed a special committee on industrial 
and institutional sales. Firmin Diebel 
of General Ingredients, Inc., Cleveland, is 
chairman of the special committee. 
Other committees appointed by national 
chairman Truman Graves are the frozen 
foods committee with L. C. Grinnell of 
Forest-Grinnell Company, Chairman, 
and the N.F.B.A. Merchandising Com- 
mittee with Richard H. Luth, Perry and 
Oudman of Grand Rapids, Chairman. 
Walter Burns, Sr., of Walter H. Burns 
Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the N.F.B.A. Mem- 
bership Committee, the members of 
which are all N.F.B.A. Regional Directors. 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


C.M.GS.A. BOARD TO MEET— 
COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


Canning Machinery and Supplies As- 
sociation, Spring Board of Directors 
Meeting will be held at the Association 
offices in Washington, D. C., on June 20, 
E. N. Funkhouser, Association Presi- 
dent has announced. Chief business of 
the meeting will be committee reports 
concerning activities planned for the 
1956 convention and exhibition to be 
held at Atlantic City in January. Plans 
are underway, it is said, to make this, the 
49th Exhibit, the best and largest ever 
held. Committees announced by Presi- 
dent Funkhouser are as follows: 


Membership: Harry A. Miller (Chair- 
man), Burt Machine Co.; Jules L. Bauer, 
Interchemical Corp.; A. J. Lintz, Taylor 
Instrument Cos.; Ed Nolan, Heekin Can 
Co. 


Hotel Allotments: Jules L. Bauer, In- 
terchemical Corp (Chairman); Kent S. 
Upham, Owens-Illinois Glass Co.; L. C. 
Dudley, Continental Can Co. 

Publicity: A. C. Staley, Jr., National 
Can Corp. (Chairman); John Dingee, 
Can Manufacturers Institute; Ed Judge, 
The Canning Trade. 


Technical: John C. Swift, White Cap 
Co. (Chairman); M. R. Feeney, L. B. 
Warner, Inc.; Renwick McWilliam, 
Horix Mfg. Co.; Wm. E. Vaughn, 
American Can Co. 


Audit: Hal. W. Johnston, Stecher- 
Traung Litho. Co. (Chairman); C. K. 
Wilson, Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp.; E. N. Funkhouser, Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co. 


Door Awards: W. E. Vaughn, Ameri- 
ean Can Co. (Chairman); Harold Link, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.; Wil- 
liam Nighbert, Link Belt Co. 


Dinner Dance: C. K. Wilson, Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp. (Chairman); 
R. L. Perin, Continental Can Co.; Wells 
Russell, American Can Co.; E. F. Wo:l- 
per, National Can Corp. 


Exhibit: Robert A. Sindall, Jr., A. K. 
Robins & Co., Inc. (Chairman); W. E. 
Vaughn, American Can Co.; Harry A. 
Miller, Burt Machine Co.; George A. 
Knorr, Scott Viner Co. 


Resolutions: J. C. Whetzel, U. S. Steel 
Corp. (Chairman); Hal W. Johnstwn, 
Stecher-Traung; Roscoe Roberts, Ameri- 
can Can Co. 
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SLUE LAKE CANNERS — F. M. 
Sith, Manager of the Stayton Canning 
(. npany Cooperative, Stayton, Oregon, 
wes reelected President of the Associ- 
at.d Blue Lake Green Bean Canners, 
Inc., at the annual meeting recently held 
al Salem. Other officers and board mem- 
bers elected are: First Vice-President, 
Lehmann, Northwest Packing Com- 
pany, Portland; Second Vice-President, 
S. E. Lasselle, Portland Canning Com- 
pany, Sherwood; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Joe Carroll, North Pacific Canners & 
Packers, Portland. Board members: E. I. 
Pitkin, Eugene Fruit Growers, Eugene; 
Norman W. Merrill, Blue Lake Packers, 
Salem; Chester I. Chase, Paulus Brothers 
Packing Company, Salem (all the fore- 
going in Oregon); and L. M. Jones, 
Washington Canners, Vancouver, Wash- 
ington. 

Gresham Berry Growers, represented 
by William D. Linfoot, Manager, was 
elected to membership in the Associa- 
tion. This new member brought to thir- 
teen the total number of Pacific North- 
west canners in the group. 

Since the formation of this Association 
in 1952 this small group of Oregon and 
Washington canners have collectively 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to promote the Blue Lake variety of 
canned green beans. Advertising and 
sales promotion plans for the 1954-55 
budget period were reviewed at the 
meeting and an enlarged budget was 
authorized for the 1955-56 period. 


INDIANA MEETING—A major mem- 
bership meeting of the Indiana Canners 
Association will be held June 2 at the 
Meshingomesia Country Club at Marion, 
Indiana, beginning at 10 a.m. The morn- 
ing will be given up to committee meet- 
ings with a combination golf meet and 
trap shoot held in the afternoon. 


Cloyd O. Davidson, one of the few re- 
maining old time Wisconsin canners, 
whose service to the industry began in 
1901 at Waukesha, died at his home in 
Horicon Monday evening, May 16, in his 
favorite chair while his daughter had 
left the living room to get him a glass 
of water. 


After his graduation in 1901 Mr. 
Davidson went with his cousins, Frank J. 
and Fred A. Stare, at the Waukesha 
Canning Company. He later became 
Superintendent at Waukesha’s branch 
plant at Barron, Wisconsin. A few years 
later he was transferred to Rice Lake to 
build and operate the company’s newest 
plant. His next connection was with the 
Chippewa Falls Canning Company until 
1913, when he went with the Columbus 
Canning Company to run their plant at 
Juneau. In 1920 he was transferred to 
Horicon to build and operate the Colum- 
bus’ third plant. This was his last move. 
He began having heart trouble during 
the strenuous years of World War II, 
and his doctor advised him to stop work 
and take it easy, but his sense of patri- 
otic duty kept him on the job. When 


Columbus Foods merged with Stokely- 
Van Camp he resigned in December 1945. 


Mr. Davidson was active in the Wis- 
consin Canners Association, became a 
Director, then President in 1931-32. He 
was also a Director of the National Can- 
ners Association for three years, and a 
Diamond Member of the Old Guard 
Society. 


Two San Francisco Bay area youths 
are winners of four-year college scholar- 
ships offered annually by the American 
Can Company’s Pacific Division. They 
are Stein Weissenberger of San Fran- 
cisco and John G. Hayes, Jr., of San 
Mateo. The scholarships are offered to 
children of American Can Co. employees 
with at least five years of service or to 
employees under 23 years of age who 
have been with the company at least a 
year. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Stanley F. Cegelski, 41, General Traf- 
fic Manager, National Can Corporation, 
Chicago, was killed instantly in an auto- 
mobile accident this week in Chicago. Mr. 
Cegelski had been with National for a 
good many years, working with Steve 
O’Donnell and succeeding him as Traffic 
Manager when Steve went into sales 
work. A native of New York, he will be 
buried there on Friday, the 20th. 


Factors Controlling your PROFITS! 


. . - How Many Cases of Quality Products Per Ton— 
. +.» Your Cost of Raw Product Paid To Growers — 


IF YOU discover an excess of chaff and pods mixed with the peas and lima 
beans you thresh—and quite a few are damaged and split—the fault may lie 
When the viner threshes only the harder 
peas or beans that shell out easier, it’s costing you money. 
Your PROFITS come from saving the most tender kind 
that yield higher quality to sell ata higher price. 


HAMACHEK VINERS 


~—are designed to deliver superior yields, both in quantity 
and quality, and without additional labor or operating 
Relatively small savings on an hourly basis act- 
ually produce hundreds of dollars extra per viner each season. 


in your viner ! 


expense. 
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omemakers who see this 


In planning her family’s meals, the American 
housewife sometimes finds it difficult to prepare eco- 
nomical dishes which are really interesting. 


The Canco ad across the way helps solve that prob- 
lem. You see the ad here in black and white. A po- 
tential audience of 47,700,000 people will see it in 
delectable full color and on two pages in the June 13 
Life and in the June McCall’s and Good Housekeeping. 


Clear, easy-to-follow recipes will show the home- 
maker how to prepare the dishes of Baltimore Buffet 
using a wide variety of canned foods and beverages. 
So, when she goes tomarket she will buy your products. 

Cash in on this spectacular Canco ad! Be sure your 
salesmen talk to your retail outlets and make sure 
they highlight your brands, price them attractively 
and display them prominently. 


Baltimore Buffet stands as a prime example of Canco’s 
service to you... another striking ad in a notable 
campaign which actually creates a buying urge and 
helps build the prestige of all canned foods and bev- 
erages. It sells your products to your profit... if you 
give the final push! 


ng 


FREE! 


Mats or photographs for newspaper advertising... 


To help YOU get YOUR brand featured in food retailers’ news- 
paper ads, Canco has mats for the main illustration of this Baltimore 
Buffet ad (2 col. 65 screen) for any tie-in program you may work 
out with your retailers. A mat or photograph will be sent FREE 
direct to any retailer planning such a promotion. Requests should 
be addressed to: American Can Company, Sales Promotion Division, 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Go First to the People Who Are First! 


and 
age! 


San Francisco 
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NCA Summarizes Antitrust 
Report 


PART Il of NCA’s Summary of the Report of the Attorney 
General’s National Committee to Study 
Antitrust Laws 
(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK) 


DISTRIBUTION 


About one-third of the report deals 
with antitrust policy in distribution. 
Most of the current comment has been 
directed to particular portions of this 
part of the report which as a whole deals 
with the legality of refusals to sell, ex- 
clusive dealing, resale price maintenance 
or “fair trading,” and price discrimina- 
tion under the Robinson-Patman Act. 

In an introductory historical analysis 
of the development of the antitrust laws 
as they apply to distribution, the report 
points to a number of inconsistencies 
which have evolved and to the collisions 
of the Fair Trade Acts and the Robin- 
son-Patman Act with the basic philos- 
ophy underlying the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Acts. The Committee concluded that 
the courts had “evolved one fundamental 
accommodation to protect competitive 
distribution—resolution of every statu- 
tory doubt in favor of the Sherman Act’s 
basic antitrust directives.” Accordingly 
the report suggests that “Statutory pro- 
visions affecting distribution should, 
therefore, be applied to reflect not only 
reasonable clarity and internal consist- 
ency, but, above all, to remove market 
barriers to efficient distribution and thus 
serve basic antitrust objectives.” 


As to refusals to deal, the Committee 
recommended that in the absense of con- 
spiracy of monopolization, a refusal by 
one businessman to deal with another is 
standing alone no violation of the anti- 
trust laws. It may be evidence of other 
violations such as illegal resale price 
maintenance or an attempt to monopo- 
lize. Accordingly, the Committee recom- 
mended that all refusals to deal must be 
examined in the business setting in 
which they appear. Concerted refusals 
to deal, e.g. boycotts, are vigorously con- 
demned. The individual right to select 
customers, when not part of an attempt 
to monopolize or to foster a restraint of 
trade, is characterized as legitimate. 

In the area of exclusive dealing, the 
Committee vigorously condemned tying 
arrangements whereby the purchase of 
one product is required as a condition to 
buying another in which the seller has a 
dominant position. The report concludes 
that virtually all tying arrangements 
violate either the Sherman Act or the 
Clayton Act. 
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Exclusive dealing of other kinds, such 
as requiring a buyer not to handle com- 
peting lines, or the use of requirements 
contracts, are to be viewed in terms of 
whether they result in any actual fore- 
closure of competitors. If they do have 
an adverse market effect, the report con- 
cludes that they should be held illegal 
whenever the foreclosure operates in a 
quantitatively significant part of the 
market. 


The majority of the Committee recom- 
mended that the McGuire Act exempting 
fair trade resale price maintenance con- 
tracts from the antitrust laws be re- 
pealed. Recognizing that nationally ad- 
vertised and branded products can be 
used as loss leaders, the Committee con- 
cluded that fair trade pricing was not 
an appropriate instrument for protecting 
the manufacturer’s good will. It felt that 
the fair trade laws extended beyond the 
necessary protection against loss leader 
selling and enabled distributors to ex- 
tinguish price competition. On balance, 
the majority of the Committee concluded 
that fair trade pricing was fundamen- 
tally in conflict with antitrust policy. .. 


ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


The Committee reviewed and generally 
endorsed most current interpretations of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. As to “like 
grade and quality,” the Committee di- 
vided as to whether the use of different 
brand names on identical goods amounted 
to a difference in grade or quality that 
could alone justify different prices. The 
majority, however, recommended, that 
differences in brand names or labeling on 
identical goods should not be considered 
a difference in grade or quality, but that 
differences in pricing of identical goods 
based on varying brand acceptance 
should be measured in terms of possible 
competitive effect or cost justification. 
Only actual and genuine physical differ- 
ences in products, in the Committee’s 
view, should remove differential pricing 
from the coverage of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. 


The report urges that proof of prob- 
able competitive injury was essential to 
violation of the law. This probable effect, 
the report recommends, should not be 
based upon presumptions (that is, be 


presumed from a mere difference in the 
prices charged), but should be grounded 
on a realistic factual inquiry into the 
effect of the price difference in the actual 
market. The Committee urged that effect 
upon competition should “center on the 
vigor of competition in the market 
rather than hardship to individual busi- 
nessmen. For the essence of competition 
is a contest for trade among business 
rivals in which some must gain while 
others lose, to the ultimate benefit of the 
consuming public. Incidental hardships 
on individual businessmen in the normal 
course of commercial events can be 
checked by a price discrimination statute 
only at the serious risk of stifling the 
competitive process itself.” The report 
emphasizes that it is not injury to com- 
petitors but adverse effect upon competi- 
tion that is prohibited by the Act. 


As to cost justification, the Committee 
observed that any accounting apportion- 
ment of costs essentially involved subjec- 
tive business judgment, rather than ob- 
jective fact, and recommended that “a 
reasonable approximation of production 
or distribution cost variances to price 
differentials—when demonstrated in good 
faith through any authoritative and 
sound accounting principles—suffice as a 
matter of law” to cost justify such price 
differences. On this test, it suggested 
that the cost defense should be permitted 
where the “price variation reasonably re- 
lated to economies in any of the seller’s 
costs deriving from significant differ- 
ences among customers or broad cate- 
gories of commercial transactions.” 


The Committee further recommended 
that the so-called “quantity limits” pro- 
viso be repealed on the ground that, even 
though it has been unused for 15 years, 
it is an ambiguous and confusing provi- 
sion which threatens price differentials 
that reflect economies in efficient distri- 
bution, thus offending the interest of 
consumers in lower prices. The report 
urged repeal of this provision on the 
ground that “any rational antitrust 
policy must leave the American business 
community free to explore new methods 
of distribution” and, hence, the ambigu- 
ous quantity limits provision singling 
out and penalizing the use of quantity 
discounts is inconsistent with broader 
antitrust policy. 


“CHANGING CONDITIONS” 
EXEMPTION 


The report urged a broad interpreti- 
tion of the proviso which permits price 
changes readily to reflect “changing co1- 
ditions.” This provision, the Committce 
suggested, was designed to permit bus'- 
nessmen freedom to react realistically ‘o 
the movements of a dynamic market. ‘t 
urged that the ability of a businessman 
to change his price should not be limited 
to the deterioration of the goods or ly 
his own business position, but permitted 
whenever it is necessary to meet any 
spontaneous shift in market conditions 
beyond the seller’s control. Accordingly. 
a seller ought to be able to make com- 
mercial adjustments in good faith by re- 
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visinz his prices on short notice if mar- 
ket conditions require him to do so. 


The Committee endorsed the decisions 
of the Supreme Court making the de- 


fense of meeting competition in good 
fait: an absolute defense to a charge of 
price discrimination. It urged that these 


decisions were consonant with basic anti- 
trust policy, and that the defense of 
meeting competition should be available 
to a seller unless he knew or had reason 
to know that the price he was meeting 
was unlawful. In addition, the report 
suggests that in interpreting the meet- 
ine of competition defense, the real 
values and market acceptance of adver- 
tised and non-advertised branded goods 
ought to be considered. In practical op- 
eration, the report suggests, the seller of 
a less accepted brand may find it neces- 
sary to cut below the competitive price 
of a more popular product. Conversely, 
the seller of a premium product ought 
not to be permitted to lower his price to 
the price level of a product with less 
market acceptance. “In each case, the 
heart of the matter is whether actual 
competition, not merely a nominal price 
quotation, is equalized.” 


The report urges further that the good 
faith meeting of competition should be 
permitted, not only in sporadie or iso- 
lated cases, but whenever it is necessary 
for a seller to cope with competitive 
prices. Lastly, the report urged that 
meeting competition related to the laid- 


down cost of the goods to the buyer and 
should not be confused with arguments 
about delivered price selling or f.o.b. fac- 
tory pricing. In all cases, however, the 
burden of establishing his “good faith” 
in meeting competition is to remain 
with the seller. 


On these issues as to the meeting of 
competition in good faith, several mem- 
bers of the Committee dissented, urging 
that the existing rulings of the Supreme 
Court be changed by legislation. 


TEACHING FOOD PROCESSING 
AT V.P.lI. 


(Continued from Page 9) 


processed food spoilage, deterioration 
problems, and other problems of the 
same type. It is well to remember that 
experience comes faster to men with 
good basic training.” 


RESEARCH 


An active research program aimed 
mainly at improving the quality of pro- 
cessed agricultural food products in Vir- 
ginia is also carried on at this depart- 
ment. Laboratories are well equipped for 
quality control and for chemical and 
microbiological examination of food 
products. Food processing equipment is 
available in the same laboratories for re- 
search work and teaching. 


GRADUATES NEEDED 


The major fields open to graduates in 
Horticulture who specialize in Fruit and 
Vegetable Processing are the following: 

(1) Commercial work in food process- 
ing plant operations. 

(2) Quality control and 
work. 

(3) Government food grading and in- 
spection. 

(4) State food inspection. 

(5) Food products development and 
research in government and industry. 

There are, at present, more positions 
open in food processing than can be filled 
with the number of graduates from the 
different colleges offering training in this 
field. The food and allied industries have 
been expanding for a number of years 
and they are employing a larger number 
of college graduates every year. The 
same situation is apparent in relation 
with research on food and food process- 
ing, both applied and basic, carried by 
industries, government, and colleges. 


analytical 


David D. Peebles, founder and presi- 
dent of the Western Condensing Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., is the winner of the 
1955 biennial award for Food Technology 
Achievement. He perfected the “magic 
crystals” process now employed to pro- 
duce Carnation Instant Milk. 


CORN CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


MUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


.WESTMINSTER MD 
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Portsmouth 


TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Ine. 
Phone EXport 7-0744 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or 
Cellu-san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


Virginia 
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REVIEWPOINT 


CROPS 
much needed slow and gentle rain came 
to Maryland, Delaware, Virginia and 
Pennsylvania over last week end, all day 
Friday, Friday night and Saturday morn- 
ing. Dry and very cool since that time. 
Tomato plants finally arrived in fair 
volume this week and planting was in 
progress under excellent conditions ex- 
cept a bit on cool side—low as forty in 
Western Maryland. Pea canning gets 
underway in Virginia in a small way Fri- 
day or Saturay of this week. More gen- 
eral Monday, moving up to lower East- 
ern Shore of Maryland counties as week 
progresses. Corn and bean planting on 
schedule now with excellent field con- 
ditions. 


In Pennsylvania dry soil conditions re- 
tarded corn planting in all areas and cool 
nights, coupled with three weeks of dry 
weather, slowed growth of all crops. 
Some early corn in the Southern part of 
the State is up. Settine of tomato and 
cabbage plants and seed of snap beans 
and sweet corn continues. Fruit pros- 
nects continue good and it is now estab- 
lished that Pennsylvania apple trees 
suffered only slight frost damage May 5 
and 6. Cloud cover prevented loss to 
trees then setting fruit in Southern coun- 
ties. The set is good on most early and 
mid-season varieties. but the set of 
“York” variety now »vnpears to be lighter 
than last year. Cherries in the South 
Central are sizing well. 


In Wisconsin most of the peas have 
been planted throvehout the State, al- 
though some planting will continue for 
another two weeks. The plantine of 
sweet corn is also well under way. Some 
sections delayed plantings due to inade- 
quate soi] moisture. The season is gen- 
erally early with the Southern portion of 
the State about a week ahead of normal. 
The Northwestern part of the State is 
even earlier, but the Northeastern part 
a little late. Stands of peas are gen- 
erally good and earlv plantings in South- 
ern Wisconsin are exnected to start blos- 
soming this week, which indicates that 
canning may start before June 15. More 
rain is generally needed. 


Warmer weather finally came to Cali- 
fornia this week. 
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AND THE WEATHER—A . 


APPLESAUCE — NCA reports May 1 
stocks of applesauce at 5,483,407 actual 
cases compared with 2,445,338 cases last 
May 1. Pack to May 1, 1955—15,179,685 
cases aS compared with 11,204,975 last 
season; movement August 1 to May 1, 
1955—10,236,896 cases, last year 8,938,- 
441 cases. 


KRAUT — April shipments of kraut, 
according to N.K.P.A. up 45.5 percent 
over year ago, largest for April in 5 
years. Nine month shipments, 8/1 to 
5/1, equivalent 742 million cases 2s, up 
15.87 percent from last year. Stocks now 
11.2 percent below year ago. Remaining 
stocks said to be in strong hands. 


FROZEN STOCKS —The April sea- 
sonal decline in frozen fruit stocks was 
46 million pounds as compared with 43 
million a year earlier, according to the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 38 mil- 
lion is the 5 year average decrease dur- 
ing April. Current stocks, at 222 million 
pounds, were about 6 percent above those 
reported last April, and 22 percent above 
average. During April, stocks of all 
fruit items fell off. Notably among these 
were 18 million pounds of strawberries, 
leaving 41 million in storage as com- 
pared with 52 million last April; 7 mil- 
lion pounds of cherries which left 29 mil- 
lion whereas a year earlier stocks totaled 
approximately 30 million. 


Frozen vegetable stocks were down 
seasonally but not by as much as last 
April. At that time, the net disappear- 
ance was 43 million pounds as compared 
with 35 million this year. Total frozen 
vegetable holdings, at 422 million pounds, 
were about 10 percent under the record 
April 30 stocks reported last year. Yet, 
April 30, 1955, stocks for the following 
vegetable items were at record levels for 
this date: lima beans, 65 million; snap 
beans, 43 million; brussels sprouts, 21 
million; and corn, 55 million. However, 
stocks of all vegetable items were 
smaller on April 30 than the month be- 
fore except for spinach. The latter in- 
creased 19 million pounds to 37 million. 
Frozen peas totaled 47 million pounds, a 
net reduction of 16 million pounds since 
March 31. Current stocks were the 
second lowest since 1946. 

Orange concentrate stocks gained 
about 6 million gallons since March 31. 
The 32 million gallons in storage com- 
pares with 18 million, the April 30 aver- 
age, and 31 million reported last April. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buying Only To Meet Immediate Require- 
ments—But Fairly Liberal Call For New 
Packs Expected—Selling Pressure On No. 10 
R.S.P. Cherries, Shelf Sizes Sold Out— 
Strong Market On Orange Juice—Setting 
Out Tomato Plants—Pea Pack About To Get 
Underway — Spinach Firm — Demand For 
Corn Continues— Heavy Summer Demand 
For Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., May 19, 1955 


THE SITUATION — Practically all 
trade reports agree that there is no 
canned food buying in this area beyond 
that necessary to meet either prompt or 
nearby needs. Despite this trend, the 
price position holds well. It is assumed 
that the markets covering most products 
are well balanced as regards supply and 
demand and that the current schedules 
may hold until the new packs begin to 
arrive. 

The action of buyers in assuming this 
policy of limited interest at this time is 
not surprising. The inventory position of 
most of these operators is believed to be 
sufficient to carry them through. They 
do not seem to be worried as regards the 
new pack outlook, despite reports that in 
many instances prices may be higher 
than the 1954 processed items. Weather 
conditions for the new vegetable crops, 
especially in the Tri-State area, have not 
been any too favorable for growth the 
past week or so. 


THE OUTLOOK—This is said to favor 
a higher price position on 1955 packs of 
many of the West Coast major fruits. As 
for fish a somewhat irregular trend 
seems likely. There is now talk of a 
lower market eventually for Maine sar- 
dines, but against this the trade is an- 
ticipating a firm position for salmon and 
a much steadier tuna market. 


As for vegetables the situation looked 
to be evenly balanced with the belief 
that tomatoes may work higher. Corn 
and string beans are held certain to con- 
tinue at the low levels of the 1954 sva- 
son. The trade also feels that there will 
develop shortly a fairly good SAP de- 
mand for many canned foods and tiat 
this will be followed by a fairly liberal 
call as soon as the new pack prices have 
been established. 
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MARKET NEWS 


RSP CHERRIES—Trade reports men- 
tion 2 surplus of No. 10s RSP cherries in 
Michigan. Canners are said to be press- 
ing ‘he market and offering fairly good 
quantities on the basis of $12.00 per doz. 
at which level business developed. The 
feeling is that a lower basis may follow 
if buyers do not absorb the greater share 
of the offerings. Practically all offerings 
of 2s and 303s have been withdrawn from 
the market, inasmuch as canners are en- 
tirely sold out. 


CITRUS JUICES —A strong market 
was noted on certain packs of orange 
juice mainly 2s and all pack sizes of 
blends. There were also some fairly good 
offerings of grapefruit juice. Orange 
juice 2s were quoted at $1.12, 46 oz. at 
$2.40 and 10s at $5.00, all per doz., f.o.b. 
cannery, for both sweetened and un- 
sweetened. On blended, the market was 
$1.00, $2.15 and $4.45, respectively, while 
gvapefruit juice was 77%c, $1.65, and 
$3.40, respectively. 

The active packing season is almost at 
an end. Supplies are fairly good in can- 
ners hands, but the feeling is that with 
the Summer season ahead, good buying 
can be looked for. Canners are also cur- 
tailing processing operations as a result 
of the higher grower prices now asked 
for the fruit. 

Grapefruit sections, while steady, were 
unchanged with canners asking $1.25 to 
$1.27% for 303s, in light or heavy syrup. 

TOMATOES — In Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia counties, plants 
are being set out as rapidly as possible. 
However, the receipts from Georgia are 
running very small, but the supply com- 
ing in from Florida is normal for this 
season of the year. There is much seed- 
ing going on and this may offset the 
loss to the plants. 

The spot market is largely a nominal 
affair with very few offerings. The 
question facing the canning trade is the 
extent of the demand that will develop 
on green wrapped. Some look for a very 
heavy movement into these outlets as a 
result of the attractive price level and 
that this may eventually work toward a 
lower canning total than last year. Some 
sellers were offering standards, 303s, 
when available, at $1.30 per doz., f.o.b. 
shipping point. New York State offer- 
in’s were on the basis of $2.65 for fancy 
2s, hand packed and $9.00 for extra 
st-ndard 10s, with 303s at $1.80, f.o.b. 
sh »ping point. 


°AS—Harvesting of Alaskas in the 
lor Maryland counties gets underway 
ov. the week end or by Monday the 
While the crop got off to a good 


st’, there has been a slowing down of 
gr th of late due to periods of high 
Wi 5 that absorbed moisture along with 


th. ‘ack of adequate rainfall and cool 
we ner. There have been no new pack 
prs named as yet, outside of a price 
sch ‘ule in the Northwest which was 
sli tly higher than a year ago. How- 
eve’. for the Tri-State the feeling is 
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that the new schedule will be about the 
same as last year. There were offerings 
of standards pod run Alaskas at $1.10 
for 303s, and 3 sieve standards at $1.25 
per doz., f.o.b. 


SPINACH — The market generally is 
firm. Offerings are restricted. Crop 
progress is slow due to the high winds 
and the lack of sufficient moisture. Sell- 
ers are now cautious, inasmuch as there 
is fear of some shortages especially of 
the 10s, where fairly large quantities are 
usually worked on State bids. In a gen- 
eral way, fancy 303s were quoted at 
$1.20 and $10s $5.75 to $6.00 per doz., 
f.o.b. cannery. 


CORN—In the Tri-States the outlook 
is for a smaller acreage this season. This 
move is in line with trade ideas. There 
appears to be no general opinion as re- 
gards the probable size of the carryover. 
However, of late there has been a very 
good trade demand, aided by the attrac- 
tive price levels. It may be that the 
carryover may be smaller than expected. 
Standard whole kernel is offered at $1.05 
per doz. by some sellers, f.o.b. Maryland- 
Pennsylvania cannery. 


TUNA FISH—Trade interest antici- 
pate a very heavy demand for this 
canned fish during the Summer months. 
They base their opinion on the attractive 
price, the rather heavy stocks and the 
fact that there is less competition from 
foreign quarters. Fancy white meat 
albacore, as to packer and label, aver- 
aged from $12.50 to $14.25 per case, 
halves, f.o.b. California cannery. Japa- 
nese offerings remained on the basis of 
$11.75 for white meat albacore halves, 
and $9.75 to $10.00 per for light meat 
halves, ex-warehouse, New York. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Strong Undertone With Outlook For Higher 
Than Spot Prices Except Tomatoes And To- 
mato Products—Standard Corn About Gone 
—Tomato Juice Comes To Life—$1.25 The 
Guess On Std. 4 Sv. Alaskas—Applesauce 
Takes A Tumble — Freeze Hits Michigan 
Cherries—Fresh Shippers Bidding High For 
Peaches—Cocktail Will Also Be Affectzd— 
Better Interest In Pears—Buyers Eye Boun- 
tiful Pineapple Crop. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 19, 1955 


THE SITUATION—Business was just 
fair this week in Chicago as a continued 
lack of offerings is hurting prospects of 
volume trading. The items which are in 
heavy demand such as cling peaches, 
cocktail, tomatoes and tomato products 
just are not there in the quantities that 
could be used and it’s making a substan- 
tial difference in the amount of business 
passing. 


Pricewise, the entire market has a 
strong undertone. The week sisters, corn 
and beans, are steady and all of the 
above mentioned items are strong to ad- 
vancing. New pack California asparagus 
opened higher as did peas from the 
Northwest and it looks very much like 
peaches and cocktail will follow suit. 
Fresh shippers are running up the cost 
of peaches due to the lack of tonnage in 
the areas from which they normally 
draw their supplies and this, of course, 
would effect the price of cocktail to a 
lessor extent. Chicago buyers are not 
asleep to the situation and have been 
ready and willing buyers whenever the 
opportunity arises to pick up_ spot 
peaches or cocktail but they haven’t had 
too much success. Tomatoes and tomato 
products, with the exception of juice, are 
expected to be lower than today’s prices 
out of the new pack but that day is still 
some time off insofar as local operations 
are concerned and distributors do not 
like to have empty warehouses although 
it seems they like to be as close to that 
position as possible most of the time. In 
any event, conditions appear very much 
on the strong side at the moment. 


CORN—Standard corn in 303 tins ap- 
pears to be cleaned up in Iowa, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin with only a little left 
in the state of Indiana although prices 
have not advanced from the level of 
$1.00. There is more than enough of 
fancy grade corn both cream style and 
whole kernel which can be purchased at 
$1.15 to $1.20. Tens are offered freely at 
$7.75 for faney grade, $7.00 for extra 
standard and $6.50 for standard with the 
latter item in better position than better 
grades. However, corn is selling well 
with most Chicago distributors feaiur- 
ing the item frequently. 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO PROD- 
UCTS—If a buyer wants No. 10 toma- 
toes from Midwestern sources today he 
will have to pay $9.00 for extra staad- 
ards with nothing else offered. The same 
grade in 303s is bringing $1.55 to $1.60 
and present offerings are pretty well 
picked over. Standards can be purchased 
only from southern and eastern sources. 
Tomato juice sales have suddenly spurted 
with local canners reporting a much bet- 
ter movement and a corresponding re- 
duction of available supplies. Prices are 
still at the $2.35 for 46 oz. and $1.20 for 
2s level but there is a good possibility of 
an upward movement. There is so little 
catsup and puree offered that there 
really is no general market but merely a 
situation where each deal is a separate 
one if a buyer can find the merchandise. 


PEAS—First quotations received here 
on new pack peas came from the North- 
west and they were up from last year’s 
openings. Wisconsin canners have not 
quoted as yet although prices are ex- 
pected to be very close to those quoted 
in 1954. In view of the current shortage 
of standard peas, the price on this item 
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MARKET NEWS 


may open higher with some of the ex- 
perts guessing $1.25 on standard 4 sieve 
Alaskas. 


APPLESAUCE — The sauce market 
took a tumble this week, apparently due 
to the prospects of another heavy crop 
of apples in the important producing 
areas. Reports from both New York and 
Pennsylvania indicate a good growth in 
prospect and those canners with a lot of 
sauce still unsold decided to get some 
immediate movement. Fancy sauce is 
now offered here as low as $1.25 for 303s 
and $6.85 for tens with one canner down 
to $1.20 for the former size. Prices have 
varied considerably all through the sea- 
son and it looks now as though those 
canners that gambled on a higher mar- 
ket later on have lost. 


CHERRIES—Below freezing tempera- 
tures throughout the state of Michigan 
has done considerable damage to both 
RSP cherries and the sweets that are 
produced in that area. It is difficult to 
get a correct estimate on damage at this 
date as it varied from one county to an- 
other. Besides, recent reports indicated 
a heavy blossom on the trees at the time 
of damage so what the actual tonnage 
produced will finally be, can not be accu- 
rately estimated at the moment. 


PEACHES — Reports from California 
in regards to peaches indicate higher 
prices in the offing. Fresh shippers, 
normally drawing their supplies from 
areas now lost to them, have pushed 
prices up to $125 per ton for Elbertas 
which compares to a price of $45 paid by 
canners last year. There is also talk of 
$75 per ton for Clings as compared to 
last season’s quotation of $50. At what 
level prices will finally settle is unknown 
at present but every indication points to 
higher prices. Buyers here have been 
buying Clings wherever they can find 
them but sales reported here are mostly 
choice tens at $9.65 with no shelf sizes 
available. 


COCKTAIL—A very similar situation 
exists on cocktail as does on Clings as 
the prospects are for higher prices with 
little or nothing offered here in the way 
of unsold pack. Prices are unchanged 
except that special shipping discounts 
have been discontinued but prices don’t 
mean too much at present in view of the 
lack of offerings. This week’s sales were 
primarily choice tens at $12.65 with 
fancy at $13.00. 

PEARS—Pear canners are having no 
trouble getting their price for goods still 
unsold and conditions surrounding other 
fruits are being very helpful. Interest 
in pears has perked up considerably here 
and sales are being made right along on 
the basis of $3.50 for choice 2%s with 
tens at $12.65. It looks like a very firm 
market from now until new pack. 

PINEAPPLE — Chicago distributors 
are beginning to turn an eye toward 
pineapple with the idea maybe this will 
be a good item to feature if prices on 
mainland fruits show any substantial 
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price increase. Reports from the Islands 
indicate a bountiful crop coming up as 
weather conditions have been right. 
Prices are unchanged and with the new 
pack due to start next month, interest is 
growing. At the moment however, many 
sizes and grades are very short but the 
duration of such will be short. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Active Interest Continues As Crops Con- 
tinue To Lag—Dry Beans Strengthened— 
Asparagus Canning Picking Up With Warm 
Weather—Spinach Firm In Line With De- 
mand—Potential Cling Harvest Above Last 


Year—Tomato Acreage Up Sharply—Beans 


Plan Smaller Acreage — Salmon 
Stocks Dwindling. 


Lagging, 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif, May 19, 1955. 


THE SITUATION—Interest in spot 
fruits and vegetables continues quite ac- 
tive, with prices on most lines better 
maintained. The trade is keeping a close 
watch on weather and other crop condi- 
tions and these seem to have more of an 
effect on business than in recent years. 
Most crops are lagging behind the usual 
schedules, the late winter and early 
spring months having brought less rain 
and more cold than usual. The indica- 
tions are that bumper crops will be con- 
fined to but a few items, with prices gen- 
erally ranging higher. This has been 
true so far with spinach and asparagus, 
and growers expect more for fruits, as 
evidenced by negotiations now commenc- 
ing to get under way. 

DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market has strengthened somewhat 
of late, with light offerings and fair 
demand. Canners are buying only as 
stocks are needed, this not being an espe- 
cially busy time of year for them. Black- 
eye beans are especially strong, prices 
having advanced to $13.50-$13.75 for 
southern California holdings. This is 
the highest price range for the current 
crop year on this item. Large limas 
have sold of late at $11.25 and small 
white at $11.40. Planting is under way 
in most districts. 


ASPARAGUS—The canning of aspar- 
agus is picking up in volume, after a late 
and slow start. Packs are lighter than 
a year ago to this date, but warmer wea- 
ther seems to have arrived and opera- 
tions should soon be quite heavy. Orders 
are coming in in fair volume, with all 
canners apparently out with lists. Mini- 
mum lists seem to be about on this basis: 
All Green, No. 2, Colossal, $5.00; Mam- 
moth, $4.90; Large, $4.85; Large-Medium, 
$4.80, and Medium-Small, $4.70. Green 
and White-tipped, Colossal, $4.35; Mam- 
moth, $4.30; Large, $4.30; Mammoth- 
Large, $4.30, Large-Medium, $4.30, and 
Ungraded, $3.65. No. 10 Cut Spears is 
quoted at $16.00 for Green Tipped and 
White, and at $16.50 for All Green. Pic- 


nic size is quoted at $3.30 for Mammoth- 
Large in All-Green, with Medium-Small 
at $3.05. Green Tipped and White in 
this size container is priced at $2.87% 
for Mammoth-Large and $2.82% for 
Medium-Small, 


SPINACH—Packing of spinach is at 
an end, as far as can be learned, and 
the demand has been such that prices 
have firmed quite noticeably. A survey 
of the market indicates that there is 
little, if any, fancy spinach to be had 
for less than $1.12% for No. 308, 1.55 
for No. 2% and $4.60 for No. 10. Prices 
for featured brands are materially 
higher, as a rule. 

PEACHES—The Cling Peach Advis- 
ary Board advises that a survey indi- 
cates a potential harvest of 496,000 tons, 
or about 9 per cent more than last year’s 
crop. Last year considerable fruit was 
dropped and rain ruined part of the crop. 
Growers have suggested a price of $70.00 
a ton for canning fruit, but canners con- 
sider this too high. They would like to 
see a selling price no higher than that 
now prevailing. Stocks of both canned 
peaches and fruit cocktail in first hands 
are quite limited here, with some can- 
ners completely sold out. 


TOMATOES — Tomato acreage for 
processing this year in California has 
been estimated at 105,000 acres. This 
compares with an acreage just under 80,- 
000 harvested last year. Canners point 
out that unusually favorable growing 
and harvesting conditions have prevailed 
in recent years, resulting in large packs, 
and that the larger acreage this year 
does not necessarily mean that packs 
will be larger in proportion. Last year 
pack and holdover has been largely 
moved, with some items in the list very 
difficult to locate in first hands. Tomato 
juice is in plentiful supply, with sales 
lagging. Fancy juice is being sold at 
$1.10 for No. 2, $2.35 for 46-oz. and $4.60 
for No. 10. 


GREEN BEANS —Some California 
canners report that they are contracting 
for a smaller acreage of green beans 
than last year, owing to substantial 
quantities of last year’s pack still on 
hand, A steady movement is being had 
but some anticipate a carryover when 
packing operations get under way a 
couple of months from now. Some can- 
ners who sought to stimulate sales sone 
time ago by offering free deals on pur- 
chases for early shipments are continu- 
ing these past the dates set originally. 

SALMON—Stocks of salmon in first 
hands are dwindling away fast, with 
some items getting quite scarce. Alasi.a 
pack salmon has been difficult to locaie 
for some time and now Puget Sound sal- 
mon is in light supply. Until recent], 
sockeye halves could be had for less than 
$16.50 a case, especially for export, bit 
this price now seems to be bottom, with 
some sale reported as high as $17.59. 
Chum salmon is in limited supply aid 
most sales are at $17.00. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


prices per dozen F.O.B. 
very unless otherwise 


ARAGUS 
lit. Fey. All Gr. No. 2 


Colessal 5.00 
Mammoth 4.90 
4.85 
& Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 

No, 10 Cut Spears............16.00-16.50 
Pic., all Gr., Mam.-Lge......... 05 


ANS. SrrtncLess, GREEN 
VIARYLAND 


Fey., Fr. Style, 8 1.00 
NO. BOB 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., & 02, ....000 90-.95 
BOG. 1.20-1.30 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........1.05-1.10 

New York & Pa, 

Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 

Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 303.......... 1.471% 
No. 10 7.75 


Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303..........1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, wax, 


1.55-1.60 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308......2.30 
3.50013.75 


No 10 12.25-12.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308............ 1.40 
No. 10 7.75 
1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303......... | 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
No. 10 5.00-5.75 
Wax, Cut, Fey., 8 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
4 sv. 1.45-1.50 
5 sv. 1,.25-1.30 
N.W. Blue Lake 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, No. 303.......... 1.97% 
No. 10 10.75 
Texas, Std. Cut, No. 3038..........00 1.00 
No. 10 
BEANS, LIMA 
MipWEST 
y. Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2.00-2.30 
No. 10 12.00 
Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 1.60 
No. 10 .. 9.50 
STATES 
] Tiny Gr., No. 303......2.40-2.45 
Small 1.95 
Medium 1.75 
Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 308......1.35 
BI 's 
Fey. eut, Diced 303s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 1.15-1.20 
SCONSIN 
». 303 1.20 
— 6.00 
Dd, No. 303 1.00 
» 10 4.75-5.00 
10 5.00 
N . Fey., Cut & Diced 303s..1.05-1.10 
iced 303s 1.25 
Te-as, Fey., Sl., No. 1.05 
10 6.25 
CAR <OTS 
Wi... Fancy, Diced, 
» 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
Me Fey., Diced, No. 308........+ 1.00 
10 5.50 


CORN— 
MARYLAND 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 02... .90-.95 
BOB 1.20-1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Ex. Std, No. 308 1,10-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., No. 308 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 6.50 
Shoe Pex, Fey., No. 303......1.45-1.50 
No, 10 8.00-8.50 
C.S. Gold, Fey., No. 303......1.25-1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std.. No. 808 1.10-1.15 
No. 
Std., 
No. 10 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K. Gold., No. 303..1.15-1.221%4 
No. 10 7.00-8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 1.0714-1.15 
Std., No. 303 1.00 
C.S., Gold., Fey., No. 303..1.15-1.321%4 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., No. 1.07 %4-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02..... .85-.90 
No. 10 
C.S. Fey., 8 oz 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS. Nominal 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Fey., No. 10, 3 sv 9.50 
4 sv. 8.75 
Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 oz... -85-.90 
BOB 1.30-1.35 
Std., NO. 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
MiIpWEst ALASKAS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 308.............. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.65 
Ex. Std., & sv., 8 02. ....... 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Standard Nominal 


MipWEsT SWEETS 
FPey., 3 8V., 8 1.07%4-1.10 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 


No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., Ung., No. 808 1.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308 ...... 1.60-1.65 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., Ung., 8 02.......... . 90 
BOD 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 


Nominal 


POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 


No. 2% 2.20-2.30 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... 
1.00-1.07% 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 
1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 
Texas, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., 8 .80 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
1.75-1.80 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
No. 1.12%-1.25 
No. 2, 1.55-1.80 
No. 10 4.60-5.50 


TOMATOES 

1.30-.135 

New York, Fey., Wh., 
No. 2 2.50 

INDIANA, Fey., No. 2.15-2.35 

9.00 

Nominal 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308............ 1.55 
No. 
No. 10 9.75 

No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.50-7.60 

1.30-1.35 
1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.75 

Fla., Std., No. 303. 1.15-1.20 
6.75 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 

Ind., Fey. 

Ex. Std., 14 oz. 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 6 oz.... ais 


No. 10 (per doz.)...... 
Md., Fey., 100/6 oz 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2..0....cc00ce 1.65 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.50 
Md., Fey., 1.045 No. 1........ . 90-.95 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey.. No. 3038................ 1,251.30 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 9.00 
N.Y. Apples, fey., sl., No. 10....10.25 
Mid-West Apple Jalce, 46 072.....2.70 
APRICOTS 
No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.00 
1.20-1.25 
No. 303 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
11.00 
No. 9.85-10.10 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P.,, Water, No. Nom. 
12.00-13.00 
N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 o02.....1.75 
No. 303 3.05 
No. 2% 5.00 
No. 10 17.90 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 303 2.90 
No. 2% 4.70 
No. 10 16.60 
Std., No. 2% 4.25 
No. 10 15.10 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.40-3.45 
Choice, No. 303 2.15 
No. 2% 3.35 
12.25-12.65 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
1.80-1.82% 
No. 2% 2.90-3.00 


Choice, No. 308 751.80 
No. 10 9.60-9.85 

No. 214 (nom.) 2.50 
No. 10 .. «.-8.75-9.00 

Elberta, Fey. 3.35 
Choice, No. 

PEARS 

No. 2% 3.85-3.90 
No. 10 13.50 

Choice, No. 303 : 2.20 
12.25-12.65 

Std., No. 303 2.00 

\ 11.50-11.65 

N. W. Bartletts, No. 214, Fey...3.85 
Choice 3.50 
Standard 3.15 
Choice 12.65 
11.55 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fcey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.85 
No. 2% 3.30 
No. 10 12.60 

Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
10.10-10.45 

No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2................ 2.25 
No. 2% ....... 2.70 
10.60-10.80 

PRUNE PLUMS 

N.W., Choice, No. 2.10 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 

JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

Fla., No. 2 1.00 
2.15 
4.45 

GRAPEFRUIT 

.77%-.80 
46 oz. ... emf 65-1. 70 
| 

ORANGE 

1.12% 1.25 
46 oz. .... 2.40-2.75 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 

TOMATO 

46 oz. 2.50-2.60 

N. ¥. & Pa., Fey.. No. 4........... 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 

46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 4.50 

Calif., Fey., NO. 1.10-1.15 
46 oz. 2.35-2.42% 
BD: 4.60 

FISH 
SALMON—PErR CASE 

Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 28.00-29.00 
17.00-18.50 

P.S. Sockeye, No. 1T ...... 27.00-28.00 
16.50-17.50 

Pink, Tall, No. 1 (nom.) 24.00-25.00 
(nom.) 15.00-16.00 

Cie, Tall, 17.00 

14’s 9.50-10.00 

SARDINES—Per CAsE 
Maine, Oil Keyless.......... 6.50-7.00 


Calif., Ovals 48/1’s per case..7.00-7.50 
TUNA—Pasr CASE 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s...... 12.50-14.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s...........00+ 11.25 


Std., Light Meat 10.75 
Grated 8.25 


_ 
.Nom. 
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RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt Boilers available for prompt shipment; 
also one Rotary Drum Dryer suitable for drying canning house 
waste. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. Phone: 
CHesapeake 3-6506. 


FOR SALE—1 Farrar & Treft 150 H/P Water Leg Boiler 
125 lb. pressure; 1 Drave-Doyle Steam Pump; 2 Worthington 
Steam Pumps; 1 Electric Sewage Pump 4”; 350’ - 2” Plastic 
Pipe; 1 - 25 H/P Westinghouse Electric Motor 1760 RPM 3- 
phase, 60 cycle, 220/440 Volt; 1 No. 10 AB Cooker, capacity 500 
cans; 1 Ayars Tomato Washer; 1 Hot Water Tomato Scalder and 
Controls; 200’ Rapid-Standard Rollers; 1 Stevedore Jr. Rapid- 
Standard; 1 No. 10 Kyler Labeler; 1 No. 10 Kyler Boxer for hot 
eans; 1 No. 10 P.D.S. Closing Mochine; 1 No. 10 Exhaust Box; 
1 Ayars Filler No. 10 beans or tomatoes; 1 Link Belt Peeling 
Table, capacity 100 peelers; 1 No. 10 Can Straightener; 2 Skin 
Pumps; 3 sets Detecto Grading Scales; 170 - 16 qt. Aluminum 
Buckets; 150 Aluminum Pans. Charles Jarrell Co., Hillsboro, Md. 
Phone: Hillsboro 4422. 


FOR SALE—(83) 50 gal. St. St. Jacketed Tilt Kettles; (30) 
Stainless Steel Tanks from 40 gal. to 10,500 gal. sizes; (10) Cop- 
per Tanks 1463 gal. to 2800 gal. sizes, from closed distillery; 
(20) Welded Steel Tanks with Lastiglas or Mummut Lining 
from closed breweries; Elgin Twin Piston Filler; Fitzpatrick 
Stainless Steel Comminuting Machines, Models D, D6 & F. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Complete Pumpkin Line including Langsenkamp 


Washer, Langsenkamp Cutter, Boss Cutter, Diamond Tool 
Wilter, Sprague Sells Press, Langsenkamp Finisher, and 
Sprague Sells Finisher. Capacity 12 tons hour. Adv. 55141, 


The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 new Model B-25 Vacuum Pump, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Co., Holyoke, Massachusetts, 6 x 6 - 8 x 5, 
Serial #151-253, special valve, V belt drive and motor sheave. 
Seabrook Farms Co., Bridgeton, N. J. Phone: Bridgeton 9-1880. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Juice Line, capacity 9 tons of tomatoes 
per hour: Robins No. 2 Washer & Soak Tank; Farquhar Sorting 
(14’) and Trimming (37’) Tables; C-R Tomato Chopper Model 
CB 6, with Pump; FMC Juice Extractor No. 75; FMC Four Unit 
Pasteurizer with Taylor Controls; Ayars 24-pocket SS Juice 
Filler for No. 2’s and 46 oz. cans; (2) Am. Machine Co. Spinner 
Coolers 86’ and 82’ long. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Balti. 
more 11, Md. Phone: CHesapeake 3-6505. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1 Rotary Lye Peeler, like new condition; 2 Food 
Machinery Continuous Carborundum Vegetable Peeler, like new; 
1 Rotary Vegetable Washer, good operating condition; 1 5-pocket 
Ayars Tomato Filler, good condition. Adv. 55151, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Combination Soak Tank and Rod Washer for 
tomatoes; 1 Farquhar Combination 14’ 36” wide 3” diam. Roller 
Inspection Table, with 50’ five belt Trimming Section; 1 CRCO 
Model CB-6 Chopper Pump; 1 FMC Model 75 Juice Extractor; 
1 FMC Combination Four Section Preheater, Pasteurizer, Hold- 
ing and Cooling; 1 Ayars 24 pocket Juice Filler; 2 Pack-Rite 
Spinner Coolers. W. T. Howeth, P. O. Box 333, Narberth, Pa. 


FOR SALE—New-Used Canning and Frozen Food Processing 
Machinery. Advise your requirements. Send list machinery you 
have to sell. Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—AMS No. 720 Can Sealer, all sizes to quarts, 
Perfect. Used 5 weeks. Rich Products, 24-12 Bridge Plaza 
South, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Variable Speed Gear Head Motors, totally en- 
closed, fan cooled, 220/440 volts. 1-% H.P. 300/3000 RPM, price 
$125. 3-1 H.P. 300/800 RPM, 300/1000 RPM, 400/1300 RPM, 
$150 each. 1 American Temperature Regulating Valve, 11%” 
pipe, 100 lb. steam pressure, temperature 135° to 225° F. with 
10 ft. S/S Capillary Tubing, has trap, $65. 1-220 gal. Galvan- 
ized Tank. Herr Electric Co., 410 W. Conway St., Baltimore 
30, Md. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—14 Quart Aluminum Buckets. State price and 
condition in first letter. L. H. Moore Canning Co., Box 1711, 
McAllen, Tex. 


WANTED—To Buy two sets of 303 can change parts for 69P 
Angelus Seamer. Adv. 55159, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Good used Electric Motors, all sizes. Herr Elec- 
tric Co., 410 W. Conway St., Baltimore 30, Md. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE, RENT, OR. LEASE—Large Tomato Canning 
Plant in Central Indiana; selling due to illness. Well equipped. 
For further information write: Adv. 5501, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Cannery, all modern plant. A well organized 
company in continuous operation for 45 years; shows excelleit 
past record with still better future; 45 acres land, 36 acres 
under cultivation; R. R. siding; low freight rates; complete fac- 
tory with labor-saving machinery and equipment; substantial 
warehouse; large cattle barn; trucks, tractors, etc.; have amp.e 
water, good sewage disposal; accounts number some of the bes ; 
pack vegetables under own labels, also under private labels; 
located in Southeastern Pennsylvania, edge of thriving town, 
large farming community; owner passed away; widow wishes 
to sell; reasonable price. E. M. Koryta Co., 819 National City 
Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OoH10 BROKER AVAILABLE—Do you have products that 
are competitive in price and quality, with attractive labels, that 
are wuaranteed to be sold exclusively to independent wholesale 
and retail food outlets. What is your proposition. Send full 
pariiculars, plus labels. Adv. 55113, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


'NGINEERING SERVICE—Realize the full efficiency of your 
plant operation, Plant layout, Preventative Maintenance, Equip- 
ment Recommendations, Machinery Design, Quality Control 
Analysis. Efficiency through engineering. Connie Staffa, Food 
Processors Engineering Service, Manor Road, Glen Arm, Md. 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


VINER APRON SPECIALISTS—AlIl types of Viner Aprons; 
endless, lacing slat, and zipper. Curtain, undercarrier and other 
canvas needs. Nationwide service. Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., 
123 Delancey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—To buy job lots of canned foods, all sizes. Schmidt 
Wholesale Grocery, 818 Banklick St., Covington, Ky. 


FOR SALE—3000—*s Tomato Hampers; some new, some 
used, all good. Dixie Canning Co., Walton, Ky. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


CABBAGE PLANTS—10 varieties, including “Yellows Resis- 
tant” strains. Tomato Plants: Standard varieties, including 
Stokesecross Hybrids. Our tomato plant land is fumigated before 
seeding to insure freedom from root knot Nematodes and other 
soil pests. You are sure when your tomato plants come from 
us, as they are “State inspected”. For more information and 
prices write, wire or phone. “Virginia’s oldest and largest grow- 
ers.” J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va., Phone: 546. 


WRITE FOR PRICES on Schroer’s Better Plants. Leading 
varieties of cabbage, onion, tomato, pepper, eggplant, sweet 
potatoes. We guarantee good plants and prompt service. Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


FOR LONG LIFE + USE THE BEST 


Plastex or Cellu-San Treated 
Prices Upon Request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 NORTH CAROLINA 
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TEN MILLION TOMATO PLANTS grown from best certified 
seed. Varieties: Rutgers, Marglobe, Stokesdale, Long Red, $3.00 
per 1000 express; Stokescross No. 4 Hybrid Tomato, $7.50 per 
1000 express. Leading varieties Cabbage Plants for kraut, $2.00 
per 1000 express. Potato: Cuban Yam & Porto Rico. California 
Sweet Pepper Plants $4.50 per 1000 express collect. All plants 
ready now through May and June. We have grown quality 
plants for 33 years. All plants moss packed. We can load your 
truck at our farm or ship you by express. Shipping capacity 
half million day. Satisfaction guaranteed. Harvey Lankford, 
Franklin, Va. Phone: 8162-3. 


TOMATO PLANTS—Mississippi certified. Truck or car lots. 
April, May and June deliveries. Varieties: Rutgers and Garden 
State. Supplying many of the larger canners 32 yéars. Field or 
belt graded. First quality—shed packed. Telephone L.D. 128, 
Night JUniper 3-4495. Vickers Plant Farms, Inc., Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 


SMILE AWHILE—— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 


Contributions Welcomed 


TO BE EXACT 


“Shall I boil the missionary?” asked the cannibal 
cook. 

The cannibal chief was horrified. “Boil him!” he 
exclaimed. “Don’t be silly! Can’t you see that’s a 
friar!” 


EVERYPLACE BUT — 


Two friends who had not seen each other for a long 
time met on the street one day. 

“Well,” said one, “so you’re married at last. Allow 
me to congratulate you. I hear you have an excellent 
and accomplished wife.” 

“IT sure have,” was the other’s reply. “Why, she’s 
perfectly at home in literature, at home in music, at 
home in art, at home in science—in short, she’s at 
home everywhere, except—” 

“Except what?” questioned his friend. 

“Except at home,” was the reply. 


THE NEW PEA GRADES 
(Continued from Page 6) 


By restricting the number of brine solutions used for 
determining maturity to 11, 13, 13'4, 15 and 16 grad- 
ing has been simplified. Another significant change 
here is the use of the same solutions for all sizes of 
sweet peas. There has been a slight tightening of the 
requirements for extra standard peas. There is now a 
minimum tolerance of 15 percent sinkers in 13 percent 
brine as contrasted with 20 percent sinkers in 1314 
percent brine in the 1942 standards. 

On the surface it appears that most canners will be 
able to live with the new standards. Grading has gone 
forward another step. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
duntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
fF. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
duntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sood Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Toeod Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
*, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc.. Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
serlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 


’ A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-‘Vay Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamiltcn Copper & Brass Works, Cincinnati, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PEELING MACHINES, Vegetable. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Cincinnati, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dixie-Way Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II, 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Urschel Laboratories Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINES. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ili. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. — Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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